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HOTEL TROPICANA ... HOME OF THE 
ALL-NEW CENTENNIAL EDITION OF THE 
FOLIES BERGERE! 





SATURDAY EVENING POST CALLED HOTEL TROPICANA “THE TIFFANY OF THE STRIP” 


... you'll find it the most complete resort hotel in Las Vegas . . . One-hundred-fifty 
acre vacation wonderland . . . Featuring entertainment’s most exciting names in the 
Blue Room . . . Epicurean adventures in the Gourmet Room, truly one of America’s 
fine Festaurants ... Romance in intimate La Fontaine Lounge . . . The most luxurious 
rooms and suites in Las Vegas . . . Complete convention facilities and expertly trained 
personnel .. . Sparkling swimming pool in lush tropical setting ... Health Clubs... 
Tennis courts .. . 18-hole Tropicana Championship Golf Course. 





NEVADA — Summer 1968 


LAKE TAHOE 


HARRAH’S 


Roger Miller, thru Apr. 3 

Beverlee Brown & The Sneakers, 
thru Apr. 9 

Judy Lynn, thru Apr. 17 


HARVEY’S 


Balladeers, thru Apr. 9 
Main Street Singers, Apr. 11 
Hank Penny, Apr. 10 

Brian Farnon, thru Apr. 25 


SAHARA-TAHOE 


Esquivel, thru Apr. 21 
Danny Kaye, Apr. 30 
Phyllis Diller, May 21 
Liberace, June 11 
Henry Mancini, June 25 


RENO-SPARKS 


HAROLDS 
Paul Gilbert, Jo Ann Jordan, thru May 1 


HARRAH’S 


Tennessee Ernie Ford, thru Apr. 10 
Gaylord & Holiday, thru Apr. 17 
Jim Nabors, Ronnie Schell, May 2 
Don Adams, May 23 

Ed Ames, June 14 

Roy Rogers & Dale Evans, July 4 





Only exceptional entertainers can 
maintain successful shows for 

a long run, a feat accomplished by 
PAUL GILBERT who closes 

May 1 at Harolds Club in Reno after 
nearly four months. A specialist 

in comedy, he shares billing with 
popular vocalist JO ANN JORDAN. 


NUGGET 


Jane Morgan, thru Apr. 10 
Mills Brothers, Apr. 11 
Patti Page, Apr. 29 

Ray Bolger, May 20 


HOLIDAY 


Matys Brothers, thru Apr. 3 
Esquires, thru Apr. 17 


PONDEROSA 
Jan Savage Group 


LAS VEGAS 


CAESAR’S PALACE 
“Fiddler on the Roof’’ - Theodore Bickel 


THUNDERBIRD 
Minsky ’68 


TROPICANA 


1968 Folies Bergere 

Guy Lombardo 

Julie London, Apr. 12 

King Sisters - Alvino Rey, May 3 
Erroll Garner, May 24 

Roger Williams, June 14 


DESERT INN 
“Pzazz! '68” 


FLAMINGO 
Wayne Newton, Apr. 18 





PATTI PAGE sustains an 
ever-growing popularity while ‘‘fad’”’ 
vocalists come and go. She opens 
Apr. 29 at John Ascuaga’s Nugget 
in Reno where patrons will be 
treated to her repertoire of melody. 








SAHARA 


Donald O’Connor in “Little Me”, 
thru May 13 
Connie Francis and Pat Henry, June 11 


SANDS 
Louis Prima, thru Apr. 9 


STARDUST 
Le Lido de Paris Revue 


RIVIERA 
“Funny Girl,” Mimi Hines & Phil Ford 


ALADDIN 
Redd Foxx, Mar. 29 


DUNES 
Casino de Paris, starring Rouvaun 


FRONTIER 
Jim Nabors, Apr. 2 
Frank Sinatra Jr., Apr. 3 


MINT 
The Jerry Sun Show, thru March 
Ron Rose & Friend 


FREMONT 
Patti Page, thru Apr. 11 


HACIENDA 
Ink Spots 





“Nashville Brazil’’ is the unlikely 
name RON ROSE gives the style he 
has developed with Dave Rouner 

in musical rhythms. The pair, 

billed as Ron Rose and Friend, 
entertain nightly at the Mint in Las 
Vegas. Rose at the keyboard 

is accompanied by his percussionist 
friend. : 








All you have to pack 


When you visit Nevada, your BankAmericard is 


all you have to bring. Once it gets you here, it INacee Nationa! Bank 


will outfit you from hat to socks for any occasion, 


feed you in the finest restaurants, entertain you BAN KAM ERICARD 


in the big theatre-restaurants, rent you a car, A ) —) by, i 


take you on a tour, and even get you cash when 
you need it. And when you’re ready to leave, it 
will take care of your hotel or motel accommo- 
dations, and even your trip home. g00D THeu > 


AUTHORIZED SIGNATURES 


In Nevada, you can stake your fun on Bank- 
Americard. 
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Front Cover 

A mother and daughter wade in a sea of 
fresh-bloomed yellow balsam root at the 
base of the majestic Jarbidge Mountains. 
This high, remote attic of Nevada holds a 
multitude of natural treasures — photo- 
graphed for this issue by David Muench. 
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Fifteen miles west of the Las 
Vegas Strip, one of the world’s great 
concentrations of indoor recreation, 
lies a semi-wilderness called Red 
Rock, a calico-colored sandstone es- 
carpment whose higher elevations 
are as infrequently visited as some 
of the more remote provinces of 
Central Canada. 

The small alluvial fans of the 
frontal canyons emptying into the 
valley have long been favorite picnic 
grounds and here, in one of the 
northern basins, the Girl Scouts have 
established a small camping and 
recreation area. On the southern end 
are two ranches, one open to the 
public with stables and other facil- 
ities. Many roads run to the base of 
the cliffs and one cuts up the big 
canyon in the center, winding its 
way over the top to connect with 
the Pahrump highway on the west. 

These fringe places are common 
ground but behind them and on both 
sides of the one bisecting road lie 
some 70,000 acres of undisturbed 
mountain land known only to the 
more vigorous hiker. In many ways 
it is an unusual region. Surrounded 
by desert where summer daytime 
temperatures of 110 degrees are 
common, its shady canyon recesses 
grow Christmas fern, sand verbena 
-and orchids. Within 300 feet of the 
top of one dome in this towering 
formation of solid rock is a stand of 
large ponderosa pines in a hollow 
with no visible source of water. Just 


Look closely! Silhouetted against the 
sky in the photo, opposite left, are two 
tiny figures, hikers dwarfed by Red 
Rock’s massive terrain. Above — Off 
and away! A group of hikers from Las 
Vegas strides confidently into exciting 
mountain country. The hike was one of 
many similar expeditions sponsored by 
members of the Sierra Club in Southern 
Nevada. Right—The hidden forest, fore- 
ground, is but one of many isolated 
gardens that turn up unexpectedly in the 


Red Rock area. 











beyond and only a few feet higher 
one looks out on Vegas Valley hun- 
dreds of feet below. 

In several of the canyons small 
creeks, which quickly disappear 
when they reach the gravelly soil of 
the valley, support considerable 
brush growth, but for the most part 
the region has sparse vegetation 
even in the juniper-pinion zone. Yet 
Red Rock harbors quite a wildlife 
population. Nelson bighorn sheep 
roam the high crags, and bobcats 
and a few mountain lions are on the 
prowl. There are cottontail rabbits, 
desert quail and doves and many 
song birds. 

At certain times of the year the 
wind howls across Red Rock with 
hurricane force. With the help of 
rocks, grit and water it has ground 
out circular basins, often quite deep, 
in the soft sandstone. When one of 
the desert’s infrequent rains falls, 
these basins fill and give birth to a 
fascinating phenomenon. Eggs of a 
tiny crustacean, dormant for many 
months and protected by a tough 
skin that defies heat and cold, hatch 
in a burst of fecundity. Within hours 
the water is teeming with fairy 
shrimp. 

Red Rock is a popular place for 
students of geology. Back in the 
early dawn of earth’s creation a ti- 
tanic upheaval slipped a gigantic 
layer of Paleozoic limestone 300 


The payoff — a sweeping view from one 
of Red .Rock’s cliffs makes the trip 
definitely worth the trouble. Trails to 
spots like these are one of the attractions 


of Southern Nevada's Red Rock Canyon 


Recreation Land. 


million years old over a Mesozoic 
sandstone formation which was only 
half as old. And there it is for all 
to see and wonder at. 

These cliffs are the western ex- 
tremity of the Navajo Formation, a 
series of monuments, arches and 
towering formations of sandstone 
which stretch from Southern Colo- 
rado through New Mexico, Arizona 
and Utah, and which more than any 
other feature are representative of 
the Southwest. They are the rock 
remnants of the ochre-colored sand 
dunes that began to ossify under 
great heat and pressure some 60 
million years back. 


Nearly two thousand years ago | 


the early Basketmakers, believed to 
be ancestors of Arizona’s Hopi In- 
dians, hunted and farmed here. This 
early citizen left many traces of his 
pastoral existence. Circular shallow 
pits outlined in white rocks were his 
open ovens where he roasted hearts 
of agave under hot rocks. He left 
spear points which are sometimes 
uncovered by the rain. Scattered 
over a wide area on the flat surfaces 
of rocks and cliffsides are the pet- 


roglyphs he pecked in the sandstone . 


to record rain and drouth, the beans, 
corn and melons he grew, the clan 
he belonged to, and possibly the 
Gods he worshipped. No one knows 
exactly, for the key to these ancient 
writings has never been determined. 

Today Red Rock is the center of 
considerable attention. Except for 
pockets of private land on the east- 
ern edge, it lies within the federal 
domain. About four years ago, Con- 
gress took a new look at the public 
lands of the West, and passed legis- 
lation that completely changed the 
policy and procedures of the ad- 
ministering agency, the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

With this authority in hand the 
BLM withdrew 78,000 acres of this 


part of the Spring Mountains from 
possible commercial use, mining en- 
try, grazing or disposal to builders 
for homes or refreshment stands. It 
was designated as the Red Rock Can- 
yon Recreational Land. This was a 
new role for the BLM. Previously, 
outdoor recreation facilities on the 
federal level were provided by the 
National Park Service and the For- 
est Service. 

And something unusual was add- 
ed. The BLM worked closely with 
the state, particularly State Park 
Commission, in planning the proj- 
ect. In addition, the BLM welcomed 
the cooperation of a committee of 
local residents formed to provide 
advice and suggestions for preserv- 
ing the area’s scientific and recrea- 
tional resources. 

Then the BLM put a crew of 
planners on the project to design an 
interpretative center, picnic and 
camping sites and a road through 
the high country for automobile ori- 
ented sightseers which would leave 
untouched the wilderness quality of 
the frontal escarpment. 

It is estimated that by 1982 Red 
Rock will draw 1,500,000 visitors 
a year, most of them during the 
summer months when the modest 
3,000-foot difference in elevation 
from the valley floor will provide a 


refreshing temperature drop of from 


15 to 20 degrees. Re 





@ The idea of satisfying the sophisti- 
cated palate of today’s average Ameri- 
can with foodstuffs gathered from the 
barren Nevada desert is enough to 
make even the most adroit hostess pale. 

But what gourmet could resist a plat- 
ter of wild duck roasted to a golden 
brown, the translucent beauty of choke- 
cherry jelly, young trout sauteed on a 
bed of wild mint or the elegance of a 
pinenut torte? 

To the initiated, Nevada’s desert is 
a plentiful pantry housing an_ infi- 
nite variety of foodstuffs. The fragile 
branches of Indian rice grass (oryzopsis 
hymenoides) imprisons scores of tiny 
black seeds which, when roasted and 
ground into meal, make a nourishing, 
albeit bland, porridge. 

The purplish, parasitic orobanche 
fisciculata or broom rape, looking for 
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Photo by Don Dondero 
all the world like the asparagus’ first 
cousin, may be boiled or toasted and is 
quite edible after discarding the upper 
portion and outer skin. 

Chokecherries have remained a 
pleasing treat to this day, The Paiutes 
pitted the berries by rubbing the flesh 
against the interstices of a loosely 
woven basket. The mashed berries were 
made into patties and dried for winter 
use. To freshen, the patties were simply 
soaked in water. In the hands of the 
settlers’ wives chokecherries became a 
jewel-like accent for wild game or a de- 
lectable jelly. 

The roots of the wild rose were used 
to make tea by the Indians. The pio- 
neers preferred to gather its petals and 
dry them, With proper steeping they 
produced a clear, fragrant drink. 

It was the grotesquely beautiful pin- 


ion pine which provided one of the 
most essential food resources for the 
Great Basin Indians. Wide spaced, low 
growing conifers, these evergreens 
thrive at altitudes of 2,000 to 5,000 
feet, reaching heights of 15 to 20 feet. 

The traditional signal for fall har- 
vest is the blooming of the lemon-yel- 
low flowers of the nearby rabbit brush 
Harvesting methods are the same today 
as they were in pre-Columbian times. 
A crude wooden harvest hook is used 
to pull the lower cones of the pinion 
within reach. Cones growing out of 
reach are shaken loose or beaten down 
by the hook. The cones are collected in 
a conical shaped basket fitting well on 
the harvester’s back. 

The pinenuts are extracted from the 
cones at the gathering place. Poured 
onto the ground, the sun warms the 
cones causing their scales to open up, 
liberating the pinenuts. 

The Paiute method of preparing 
pinenuts is thousands of years old, The 
nuts are placed in a shallow winnowing 
basket; hot coals are added. A tossing 
motion heats the nuts evenly and keeps 
the basket from burning. This parching 
makes the shells brittle so they may be 
cracked and easily removed. The 
parched nuts are ground between a 
mano (muller) and a metate (flat 
grinding stone). Replaced in the win- 
nowing basket, the cracked shells and 
thin skins are blown to one side leaving 
the kernels in the basket. Hot coals are 
again used to give the kernels a second 
and final parching. The nutmeats are 
then ground between the mano and the 
metate. The meal may be eaten dry but 
is most often drunk in the form of a 
thin gruel. 

The acceptance of native foods as 
gourmet dishes has been slow in com- 
ing due to both the difficulty in finding 
them in the first place, and a lack of 
knowledge of preparation once one has 
them in hand. 

A unique two-hour session conduct- 
ed by three extremely competent wom- 
en, Joy Leland, research associate at 
the University of Nevada’s Desert Re- 
search Institute; Marie Morgan, home 
economist with the Washoe County Ex- 
tension Service, and Ruth Curtis, Sierra 
Pacific Power Company’s home econo- 
mist, successfully alleviated a portion 
of both problems. Recently in the 
Sierra Pacific Reno home center, Mrs. 
Leland conducted a tour of the ancient 
ways via film and slide; recipes adapt- 
able to our switched-on age were dem- 
onstrated by Mrs. Morgan and Mrs. 
Curtis. 











They have generously made the fol- 
lowing recipes available for reprint. [] 


ROAST DUCK 


I duck per serving 
First parboil the ducks. Drain and 
rub with a mixture of salt, pepper, 
celery salt, and a little garlic pow- 
der. Place in a roasting pan and 
_ put a strip of salt pork or bacon 
over each bird, Add I sliced on- 
ion, 2 carrots, I apple cut in quar- 
ters and a few slices of lemon. 
Bake uncovered for 25 minutes at 
350°. Add enough water to pre- 
vent burning, cover, and bake un- 
til tender, basting occasionally. If 
ducks are young, they will cook 
in 14% hours. If they are old birds, 
they will require 2 hours or more. 
Prepare a thin sauce of arrowroot, 
- mushrooms and olives. 


MARINATED VENISON 


3 pounds venison (shoulder, neck, 
breast) 

2 medium onions, sliced 

I carrot, sliced 

2 stalks celery, chopped 

I clove garlic, crushed 

I tsp. salt 

10 peppercorns 

5 juniper berries, crushed 

I tbsp. chopped parsley 

I bay leaf 

Juice of 1 lemon 

1 16-ounce bottle or can beer 

Y% cup salad oil 

Remove skin, bones and tough 

tendons from meat; cut in 1¥%2- 

inch pieces. Combine remaining 

ingredients in a large earthenware 

bowl, Add meat and marinate in 

a large kettle. Bring slowly to 

boil. Cover and cook over low 

heat 14% to 2 hours, or until meat 

is tender. Remove meat and strain 

the liquid, forcing vegetables 

through the strainer, If desired, 

thicken liquid with flour mixed 

with a little water, Serve meat 

with sauce, buttered onions and 

carrots, and parsley-buttered po- 

tatoes. Makes 6 servings. 


PINENUT SALAD 


3 large, peeled cucumbers, diced 
1 cup finely sliced celery 

small bunch parsley, minced 

I cup coarsely chopped olives 

2 cups shredded raw spinach 

1 cup toasted pinenuts 

Toss salad ingredients with a 
dressing of two parts olive oil, one 
part vinegar, a pinch of oregano, 
Salt and pepper to taste. 


CHOKECHERRY-APPLE BUTTER 


4 cups apple pulp 

2 cups chokecherry pulp 

5 cups sugar 

YZ tsp, almond extract 

Prepare pulp of both fruits first 
by putting cooked fruit through 
food mill or sieve. Heat to a boil, 
stirring carefully. Add sugar. Stir 
until it first begins to thicken. Add 
extract, Ladle into hot jars and 
seal. Makes 82 pints. 


ROSE PETAL TEA 


Gather rose petals in the bud, put 
in box and let dry in sunny win- 
dow, first unfolding leaves from 
bud so they are fairly well sep- 
arated, When dry, keep in tin or 
jar. To serve pour boiling water 
over a spoonful of leaves, Serve 
in tiny cups. Téa will be clear. 


MINTED TROUT 


Small trout under 10 inches 

Wild mint 

Lay mint carefully and_ thickly 
over entire bottom of a large fry- 
ing pan with a lid, Place cleaned 
trout on top. Add ¥% to 1 cup 
water, salt to taste and let boil 
gently for 5 minutes. Serve cold 
with mayonnaise, 


PINENUT TORTE 


Toasting brings out the sweet 

pinenut flavor; to toast, spread 

shelled nuts in a single layer in a 

pan and bake in a moderate oven 

(350°) for 5 minutes, Shake oc- 

casionally. 

Crust: 

I cup unsifted all-purpose flour 

2 tbsp. sugar 

6 tbsp. butter 

I egg 

144 cup raspberry jam 

Mix sugar and flour for crust in a 

small bowl. Add butter and rub 

with fingers until mixture is re- 

duced to fine crumbs. Stir in egg 

well with fork, then press dough 

into a ball, Roll out to fit a 10” 

cake pan with removable bottom. 

Fit dough into pan, making a one- 

inch high rim, Spread jam over 

dough. 

Filling: 

I can (8 oz.) almond paste 

6 eggs, separated 

14 cup each sugar and all-purpose 
flour 

34 tsp. baking powder 

¥4 cup toasted pinenuts 

sugar 

Combine almond paste for filling 

in a bowl with egg yolks, sugar, 

flour and baking powder. Beat 

until smoothly blended. Whip egg 

whites until they hold short, dis- 

tinct peaks, Beat about half the 

egg whites into the almond bat- 

ter, then fold in remaining whites 

and a generous 2 cup of the pine- 

nuts. 

Pour batter into prepared crust. 

Scatter remaining pinenuts over 

surface. Bake in a moderate oven 

(350°) for 35 min, or until center 

feels firm when lightly touched. 

Cool slightly, remove pan rim and 

sprinkle with sugar before cutting. 

Makes 10 to 12 servings. 














Agnes Kea, Navajo, hopes to become a dental technician. 


You are a Navajo 


By Elizabeth Orr 


By your grandmother’s calculations, you are now 
15 years old! 

You live on the farthest edge of an Arizona Indian 
reservation in a small, crumbling adobe home which 
you share with many brothers and sisters. Your skin is 
a rich, sun-drenched brown, and when your black hair 
is pushed back it reveals deep, dark eyes, eyes that often 
laugh, but always keep your secrets. For as long as you 
can remember your ear lobes have been pierced by 
small, silver loops. 

You like to run in the wind and laugh at the summer 
storms. You love your world — you love to live! But a 
little voice inside of you keeps whispering, ““There is 
more, much more, than this.” 

Your mother speaks to you, mostly, in the Navajo 
language. But she speaks little; it is too hot for talk. 
Far too hot for housework. Today your mother looks 
ill and you wonder if she is carrying another child. A 


baby would be fun. 
10 


You remember to carry the wash water out to the 
garden which is badly choked with weeds since your 
father left a few weeks ago. Perhaps he wandered off to 
visit friends. This often happens. You pour part of the 
water on the pale, curling corn, remembering to save 
some for the limp squash vines. 

You know you should pull weeds. But you would 
rather read. 

How you like to read! Anything, everything. The 
labels on bottles, recipes, the directions on seed packets, 
newspapers, books. Especially books. 

Now that you speak and read and write in English 
you feel quite smart and wish that you could attend the 
agency school more regularly. There is so much to learn. 
What if you die and don’t learn anything more! 

In August your world changes. One white, hot after- 
noon you see great rolls of dust churning up from your 
road. You run into the house and hide. It might be 
trouble. Finally a man gets out of a green car and your 











Learning the secrets of auto repair. 


mother goes out to talk. They call you. 

You have no time to think, even to get excited. You 
are leaving in three days — you have been officially 
accepted at the Stewart Indian School in Carson City, 
Nevada. 

You have been at Stewart now for nearly a whole 
school year. In your dormitory you share a bright, pretty 
room with several other girls. You wish they were 
Navajos. But you sit in class and go to the dining hall 
with other girls of your own tribe. It’s just more fun that 
way — and you talk Navajo! 

Your teeth have been fixed and you take lots of vita- 
mins every day. You are a member of the Indian Club 
and the 4-H Sewing Club. Last week you got a baby- 
sitting job on Saturday and earned enough for a Bobby 
Gentry record and some liquid eye liner. Groovy! You 
also bought some high shiny boots to wear to class. 

Tonight you must write to your mother again. You 
will tell her that you have a blue, nylon uniform to wear 


Stewart turns out expert carpenters 
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Susie Benally, Pima — already an able dental assistant. 
at the hospital. You may become a nurse. Last time you 
told her that you were tops in your math class. 

But she didn’t answer. She never writes. Why? Why? 
Perhaps she is ill. Perhaps she is becoming blind, like 
your grandmother. What about your brothers and sisters? 

You go to the window and see that the sky is black. 
A restless wind moans around the dorm and hurls a few 
belated snowflakes at the glass. It’s cold for April. Too 
cold! 

Perhaps they are cold. Hungry. You wonder if the 
garden has been watered, if anyone has taken your 
grandmother for trachoma treatments. What if no one 
remembers to feed the dogs — especially the little yellow 


one. 
Homesickness like a suffocating blanket envelopes 
you completely and you know what you must do. You 
will run away. Tonight. You will put your clothes on 
again and get into bed. After the matron has made her 


rounds you will get out of the dorm — someway. Then 
be 








Happiness is learning office skills. 


Photos of the students by Don Wolter 


you will sneak through the dark, frozen fields and head 
for the main highway. You will hitch a ride. And then 
another, and another. Two days and you can be home. 

Home. The mesquite and bitterbush will be tall and 
the hedgehog cactus will be topped by pot-pink blooms. 
You'll take off your new boots and let the fine, white 
dust pillow your bare feet. 

Just as soon as you know that it is safe, just a few 
minutes more to wait now. 

Don’t go back, little Navajo. Your life is just begin- 
ning. You are bright; your eyes twinkle and your smile 
comes easily. You are now in tune with the whole world. 

It is painful for you to worry about your family. 

But it is partly for their sakes that you must remain. 
Perhaps it is not too late for you to make their lives safer, 
easier and more comfortable through your knowledge 
and training. Certainly your own life can be fuller and 
more meaningful. Because you have been trained your 
children will grow up into a richer environment than 
that which was offered to you. 

12 





Sandra Johnson, Pima, with academic supervisor, Leon Cowan. 


You are a Navajo! Your tribe once produced the 
very best farmers and weavers. Navajos are proud. Be 
a great Navajo for yourself and your tribe. 

Think, little Navajo! You are the first in your family 
to learn to read. Your mother speaks a little English and 
can print some words. But you, why you can really write! 
You must continue to read and write and grow. You can 
never stop now. 

You can’t turn back, little Navajo. It is too late. LJ 
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king of the road. 
Gloria Victor, Apache, and Tyrone James, Pima, cross tribal barriers. 


Norman Coletta plays 
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Stewart 
Story 


By Elizabeth Orr 

At Stewart Indian School there is 
something for everyone. This year 
nearly 600 boys and girls who might 
otherwise be deprived of an educa- 
tion fill the dorms, the dining room, 
the vocational shops, the labs and 
the classrooms at Nevada’s only In- 
dian boarding high school. 

Stewart, which was named for its 
founder, Senator William H. Stew- 
art, has been in operation since 1890 
when it opened its doors to 37 Wa- 
shoe, Paiute and Shoshone children. 
It was then an elementary school 
and the first non-reservation board- 
ing school in the state. 

In 1930 a four-year high school 
was added with emphasis on voca- 
tional training. Although Stewart 
was at first intended for native Ne- 
vadans only, members of many 
tribes in the Southwest are now ac- 
cepted. At present Stewart operates 
as a six-year school. 

The campus, located on a 3,000- 
acre plot southeast of Carson City, 
is friendly and comfortable. Stone 
buildings mingle with modern ma- 
sonry along winding streets lined by 
ancient lombardy poplars. Sweep- 
ing lawns and flowering shrubs add 
dignity to the spacious campus. A 
tiny cemetery stands inconspicu- 
ously near one of Stewart’s mission 
churches. 

Of particular pride to students 
and faculty is the new high school 
academic building which contains 
many well equipped class rooms and 
laboratories. 


Continued on page 38 
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To Nevadans it is not surprising 
that some of the finest new buildings 
which have arisen during the state’s 
remarkable growth in the last few 
years are for books and the people 
who read them. 

It is a source of pride and pleas- 
ure that out of a literary tradition 
shared by such writers as Dan de 
Quille, Mark Twain, Fred Hart, Sam 
Davis, Walter van Tilburg Clark, 
and Robert Laxalt should come the 
demand for beautiful libraries in 
which these authors’ books — and 
Plato’s, and Whitman’s, and Paster- 
nak’s — can be read and enjoyed 
by Nevadans young and old and by 
their visitors from all over the 
world. 

The state’s earliest libraries date 
back to the halcyon days of the 
Comstock Lode, when the Virginia 
City Miner’s Union established a li- 
brary for its members in the Union 
Hall still standing on B Street near 
Piper’s Opera House. By 1881 it 





Nevada’s first library was established in 


1881 at the Miners Union Hall 
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By David W. Heron 


had accumulated a splendid collec- 
tion of 2,200 volumes. Many of 
these are now in the University of 
Nevada Library, but leather-bound 
government documents bearing the 
Miner’s Union bookplate can still 
be bought in Virginia City. 

Another of Nevada’s earliest li- 
braries was that of the Carson City 
Library Association, of which Or- 
ion Clemens, Mark Twain’s brother 
and Secretary of the Nevada Terri- 
tory, was apparently a founding 
member. 

A State Library was established 
by law in 1865, as one of the re- 


The Nevada State Library was originally 
located in the quaint, octagonal annex 
to the Capitol building in Carson City. 


ada State Historical Society 
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sponsibilities of the Secretary of 
State, and by the late 1880’s both 
the State Library and the Univer- 
sity of Nevada Library had several 
thousand volumes. 

The first University Librarian, 
Miss Hannah Keziah Clapp — who 
also taught history and served as 
dean of women, was formerly head 
of a private school and a build- 
ing contractor. In the latter capacity, 
before the beginning of her aca- 
demic career, she constructed the 
sturdy iron fence which to this day 
surrounds the.State Capitol building 
in Carson City. By 1891 she was 
devoting full time to the library. 

The most important Nevada li- 
brary at the turn of the century was 
the Reno Free Public Library built 
with Carnegie funds in 1904 and 
located where the present post of- 
fice stands in downtown Reno. 

The Librarian of the new Reno 
Library, John Hamlin, served for 
nine years, leaving a library of 
12,000 volumes, and became a suc- 
cessful author of children’s books. 


The library moved in 1930 to the for- 
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Oldtimers will remember the Reno Free 
Public Library, built in 1904 on the spot 
now occupied by the main post office. 
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By the late 1880’s the University library in Reno was a going institution. Today, housed in the spectacular, modern structure (top), 
it is going stronger than ever. Bottom — Caution, enter slowly for the first time. You will hardly be ready for what greets your 
eyes —a delightful garden of plants and trees that enlivens the interior of the new (1966) Washoe County Library in Reno. 
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James Reinheller, Highway Dept. 


mer State Building on Center Street, 
where it remained until 1966. 

The recent blooming of library 
buildings in Nevada began in 1960 
when the University, having out- 
grown the building presented by 
William Andrews Clark in 1926, 
broke ground for the Noble H. Get- 
chell Library, the largest library 
structure in the State, and still — 
after five years of operation — re- 
garded as an outstanding example 
of academic library design. It now 
holds a collection of over 300,000 
volumes, and its folded roof and 
tall granite columns have set the 
style for new campus buildings. 
Named after Noble Getchell, a 
prominent mining executive and for- 
mer regent of the University, the 
Getchell Library was built entirely 
with public funds. 

In 1963 the Nevada Southern 
University Library, since named the 
Dickinson Library in memory of 
Professor James R. Dickinson of 
the NSU Department of English, 
was opened, barely filling the first 
of its present three circular floors. 
The second and third floors were 
completed in 1967, permitting an 
impressive increase in the size of 
the library. 

The construction of new public 
library buildings, however, has been 
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the most spectacular manifestation 
of Nevadans’ desire to bring books 
and people together. 

The first renascence of public 
library building was the Sparks 
branch of the Washoe County Li- 
brary for which bonds were ap- 
proved in 1963 by the State Legis- 
lature. This small but handsome 
library was opened in 1965. 

In the same year the Max C. 
Fleischmann Foundation of Nevada 
made its first grant for a Nevada 
library building, for the construc- 
tion of a new central facility in 
Reno for the Washoe County Li- 
brary. There ensued a heated debate 
about the first site chosen by the 
Library Board, strongly opposed 
by many because it encroached upon 
park area on the south bank of the 
Truckee River. The Board yielded 
to this public pressure and instructed 
the architect to design a building 
for a downtown site diagonally 
across from the city hall. The some- 
what austere exterior of the new 
building encloses a beautiful inte- 
rior garden, including tall trees, trop- 
ical vegetation, and pools, eminently 
successful in compensating for the 
lost park setting. 

Four new public libraries opened 
during the past year have been built 
with gifts from the Max C. Fleisch- 








mann Foundation, from local funds, 
and from federal funds adminis- 


tered by the State Library. 


The first of these were the Doug- 
las County Library in Minden, and 
the Churchill County Library in 
Fallon, both substantially supported 
by the Fleischmann Foundation, and 
the North Las Vegas Public Library, 
built largely with federal funds. 
The Carson City-Ormsby County Li- 
brary, although modestly begun in 
the basement of the civic auditorium 


had both Fleischmann and federal 


assistance. 


Two new libraries are underway 
in Las Vegas and Winnemucca, the 
first a major structure which will 
serve populous Clark County, the 
latter the Humboldt County Library, 
both with Fleischmann grants and 
federal, as well as local financial 
support. 


Nevada ranks seventh among fifty 
states in geographical size, and has 
a population of only one-half mil- 
lion. However, this population has 
doubled in the last decade, and the 
state is seriously concerned about 
the needs of the next decade, for 
parks, for highways, for schools, 
and for libraries. The new libraries 
built thus far are worthy of the 
challenge. LO 
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What's new in Fallon? The handsome Churchill County Library. And in Minden? The equally handsome Douglas County Library. 
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North Las Vegas has a fine new gue too — complete with see trees ne es sun-loving Sarin Bottom — built in 1963 and 
enlarged in 1967 the graceful, circular library is the most prominent building on the campus at Nevada Southern in Las Vegas. 
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[ VARBIDGES®: A SPRING PAGEANT 


STORY BY DAVID W. TOLL 


A hundred miles 
north of Elko, up 
where Nevada bal- 
ances Idaho on its 
mountain - waffled 
winter comes early to 
bruise the October sky with damp 


_ black clouds and lash with sharp 
' winds at deepset, scowling chasms. 


Summer nights are chilly in Jar- 


| bidge Canyon, and the winters are 


: eight months long. 


Long ago this steep-walled, rough- 


i sided fissure, which slips nearly half 


| ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVID MUENCH 


a mile beneath the upthrust summits 
on both sides, was the home of the 
giant, Ja-Ha-Bitts. Hair rimmed with 
frost, eyes as small and sharp and 
ancient as a _ pig’s, Ja-Ha-Bitts 
clambered freely over the moun- 
tains in search of food. And when 
he found morsels to his liking he 
popped them into the large woven 
basket on his back and scrambled 
to his icicle-fringed hollow in the 
mountaintop. And snatched with 
greedy, blunted fingers to devour, 
one by one, the squirming, shriek- 
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ing Indians he had caught. And 
when he was gorged he smacked 
his great rubbery lips and breathed 
out steaming fetid clouds of breath 
and spat the greasy bones down the 
mountainside. For eons he gnawed 
on Indian flesh and strewed his 
mountain with their gristle, men, 
women and children alike, until at 
last, in desperation, the Indians 
tricked him into a deep cavern. 
They piled the entrance high with 
rocks, and packed their belongings, 
and left the region. No Indian has 
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The Jarbidge Mountains rise up 10,800 feet above the level of the sea towards which the Jarbidge River rushes. 








ever returned to Jarbidge Canyon, 
and some believe that none will go 
there today. 

hen winter arrives it grips 

the mountain flanks with 

long white fingers and lays 
its cold white head across the 
jumbled breast of the land. At its 
insistent touch the trembling trees 
relax their leaves and drop them to 
the ground. Then winter’s grip 
tightens, and the winters here last 
eight months long. 

In 1890 a prospector named Ross 
stumbled down from the mountains 
north of Jarbidge Canyon barely 
ahead of the first deep snows. Ex- 
citedly he told a sheepherder about 


the rich float he’d uncovered back 
up there, and then he hurried on to 
Elko and never returned. But the 
sheepherder, electrified by the vision 
of sudden wealth, searched out Ross’ 
diggings the following — spring. 
There, just as Ross had told him, 
was Ross’ pick. And there too were 
the bones of a dead man. Labor- 
iously the sheepherder traced the 
float high up the canyonside to an 
outcrop of rock buttered and oozing 
with gold. He hastened back to the 
Spence Ranch at winter’s return and 
presented his employer with rock 
samples, the empty skull and a 
promise to lead the way to the strike 
in spring. Spence hired an assay on 
the rock and found the poorest piece 
worth $4,000 to the ton. 


After waiting impatiently through 
the long winter, the two set out. But 
suddenly, unaccountably, the sheep- 
herder was felled by a stroke and 
died, despite all that Spence could 
do for him, without regaining con- 
sciousness. Men have searched 
seventy years for the Lost Sheep- 
herder Mine, toiling over the tightly 
woven maze of mountains with each 
retreat of winter. The mine still 
awaits rediscovery. 

umpy clouds leap anxious- 
ly across the sky to squeeze 
against pallid peaks. Cold 
mists seep down to fasten icy lips 
against the throats of canyons and 
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suck up their warmth. Nuzzling, 
gently probing, winter settles in 
against the land. The clouds expand 
with growing urgency to extinguish 
the sun. Swollen, pulsing with frigid 
light, they envelop the shivering 
earth and burst, groaning down snow 
in a confetti shower. Winter’s frigid 
passion recurs tempestuously, and 
the winters here are eight months 
long. 

In 1908 Dave Bourne hit rich 
rock along the upper lip of Jarbidge 
Canyon, and a dozen men pitched 
tents nearby. But gold was plentiful 
everywhere in Nevada, and packing 
in over 65 miles of snow-choked 





mountain passes didn’t seem worth 
the effort to many prospectors. Or 
it didn’t until Bourne burbled 
happily to the Los Angeles press 
that he’d uncovered a fortune in 
rich, gold-bearing ore before 
he’d dug ten feet down. In a few 
months hundreds of miners had 
plunged through the deep snow 
drifted across the single wagon road 
that curled and climbed, barely 
wider than a wagon, into Jarbidge 
from Rogerson, Idaho. They built a 
ramshackle city of tents, lean-tos 
and cabins on the narrow flat beside 
the river. Four months later the Las 
Vegas Age made the acid comment 
that: “‘The camp of Jarbridge 
(sic), of which sensational reports 
have been spread in the attempt to 
work up a boom, has little chance 


of making: good. The $27,000,000 
bonanza is said to have fizzled out, 
and of the 500 or 600 people at- 
tracted to the camp, only four 
miners are at work.” 

But Clark and Fletcher had al- 
ready leased Bourne’s mine and 
built a mill, and W. R. Walsh had 
labered over the passes with apple 
trees, a disassembled sawmill and 
a large cookstove lashed to the 
backs of his mules. The Commercial 
Club, a log structure measuring 24 
x60 feet and chinked with mud 
from the street was thrown up to 
serve as dance hall, saloon and 
Town Hall. Shafts and tunnels were 
drilled at the Flaxie, the Starlight, 
the Long Hike and the Altitude 


Continued on page 29 
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&) THE PAPER ONTHE WALL 


Wander through any of the century-old mansions in Virginia City or 
Carson City and you will find striking examples of ornate Victorian 
wallpapers. Even in the deserted shacks of the early Nevada min- 
ing camps you’re likely to come upon remnants of wallpaper cling- 


ing stubbornly to a bare board wall — faded evidence of the pio- 
neer’s attempt to brighten his often bleak surroundings. Following, 
a story on an unexpected subject — how wallpaper came from 


Europe to the far corners of the West. 
By Pauline De Witt 


By covering the walls of his home with hide and fur to ward off 
the icy drafts of winter, man set a fashion that has lasted through 
the ages. Those primitive wall hangings acquired a decorative 
value as time passed and, with improvement in construction meth- 
ods, were retained for their beauty rather than their thermal qual- 
ities. Gradually the use of carved wood paneling, tapestry, leather, 
damask and embroidered draperies developed and these fine wall 
coverings became a mark of elegance — a status symbol. 

Although decorated sheets of paper, printed by wood block and 
dating back to the 15th and 16th centuries have been found in 
Europe, it was not until the late 17th century that paper wall hang- 
ings came into general usage. Practical to use and relatively inex- 
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pensive, they were a welcome substitute for more costly materials. 


With an expanding market for their product, wallpaper makers 
borrowed heavily from textile manufacturers. Designs used in paper 
hangings imitated the elaborate patterns found in velvet hangings, 
tapestries and embroidery. Sometimes borrowed was the principle 
of “repeat” in pattern, understood and used by textile printers 
since the 14th century. Painted papers (called “stained” in Eng- 
land), printed papers and “‘flock-work” gained wide popularity at 
this time. 

The art of flocking on cloth, long practiced by textile makers, was 
used successfully on paper in the late 17th century. In this process 
the desired design, usually an imitation of old cut-velvet or damask 
patterns, was first block printed or stenciled on the paper with a 


26 Rococo period, circa 1830-1860's. 





slow drying glue, then a layer of chopped, dyed bits of wool or silk 
spread over all. When the glue dried the extra material was shaken 
off and the pattern revealed. 

The process of wood block printing, practiced by textile printers 
since remote ages, was a long and laborious procedure. The desired 
design was carved in relief on hardwood blocks, one block for each 
color, the raised portion coated with pigment and the paper 
stamped with the design. The paper was frequently only partially 
printed and the pattern filled out with water colors or tempera 
brushed in by hand. 

Chinese papers, sometimes described as “India” papers, reached 
European markets toward the end of the 17th century. Produced 
in rolls 12 feet long by four feet wide, the absence of repeat be- 
tween length gave a papered room a truly exotic appearance. 
During the 18th century, the Golden Age of wallpaper, European 
wood-block printing reached a point of near perfection and many 
beautiful designs, created by distinguished artists, were printed by 
skilled craftsmen. Scenic wallpaper, imitating mural paintings, 
satin paper and embossed patterns appeared, and improved textile 
patterns and stripes became increasingly popular. 

Reams or quires of painted paper imported from Europe were ad- 
vertised for sale in the United States as early as 1712. Painted on 
separate sheets, it was difficult to hang and had numerous joints. 
‘**Endless paper’? produced by French wallpaper makers consisted 
of these sheets pasted together end-to-end before printing. In Eng- 
land John Houghton advertised paper in rolls made up of long 
sheets of thick paper, the sheets being pasted together to be “‘so 
long as the height of a room.” Imported paper in rolls was offered 
for sale in the United States in the 1730’s, and toward the century’s 
end, a number of American factories were producing wallpaper. 
The 19th century saw the development of continuous paper and 
the invention of rotary machine printing, along with the use of 
wood pulp instead of the previous rag content, thus lowering the 
quality as well as the price of wallpaper. The first color printing 
machine in the United States was imported from Europe by John 
B. Howell in the 1840's, forecasting the end of the general manu- 
facture of block printed paper. This was a low point in the history 
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of wallpaper— the machine age brought cheap, tawdry designs on 
flimsy paper, giving rise to the expression, ‘‘as homely as the paper 
on the wall.” 

The papered walls of home were not forgotten by westward-bound 
pioneers and gold seekers. Wallpaper was soon obtainable in the 
larger western settlements — in the Daily Old Piute of August 27, 
1864, published in Virginia City, N. T., Joseph Fredericks at 43 
South C Street, and Samuel Snow in the basement of 17 B Street, 
advertised wallpaper for sale and offered their services as paper 
hangers. The Carson Daily Appeal of May 22, 1868, advised sub- 
scribers that the firm of Mandlebaum and Tobriner had just re- 
ceived a new stock of wallpaper “from which most anyone can be 
suited.”’ Across the mountains in San Francisco this advertisement 
appeared in the Daily Bulletin: 


DOES YOUR HOME NEED PAPERING? 
If so, go and leave your orders with Clark, No. 131 Clay Street, and select 
a nice Satin Paper from among his splendid styles. You can have an ordinary 
sized room papered for 8 to 12 $ and can have your dirty cloth ceilings 
papered with fine white satin paper for 4 to 6 $. 


A large portion of this wallpaper was of European origin although 
American mills were turning out an ever-increasing amount. 


In a short time rolls of wallpaper were freighted by team and 
wagon to general stores in isolated mining camps. Rough board 
walls blossomed with medallions, garlands, roses and fleurs-de-lis 
—a touch of eastern polish in the gold towns of the West. 


The 20th century may prove another Golden Age of wallpaper. 
Modern artists are creating designs that are imaginative and beauti- 
ful, raising wallpaper to a new eminence in the field of decorative 
arts. With the important improvements that have been made in 
printing methods, various chemical and photographic processes 
permit reproductions of designs that were not before possible. 
Protected by modern sunfast, stain-resistant finishes, the fine old 
papers of the past are again gaining popularity. Those rare, old 
patterns that grandmother knew are now back with us, lending 
an aura of antiquity to contemporary walls. 


28 Here, design of the 
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19th Century Renaissance period, circa 1848-67. 
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CRANDALL’S BOOKS & PRINTS, Ltd. 


Box 235 « 2215 N. Main Street 
Newton, Kansas 67114 


ANTIQUE * CLASSIC « VINTAGE * CONTEMPORARY 
MOTOR CAR BOOKS & ACCESSORIES 
For The ENTHUSIAST — RESTORER — COLLECTOR 





MASCOTS - MOTOMETERS - CATALOGUES 
MANUALS - BOOKS - PRINTS 
POSTERS - EMBLEMS - JEWELRY 
MINIATURE SCALE MODELS - GIFTS 
AUTOMOTIVE RESTORATION - DATA 
& WIRING SETS - PARTS - SUPPLIES 
AUTOMOTIVE LITERATURE 1900-1968 
BOOKS ON ANTIQUES 
FIREARMS - TRANSPORTATION 


Antique & Vintage Automobile 


er OOMC Ae 2 tt hie ce. $1.00 
Classic Motor Car Catalogue . $1.00 
Restoration Supplies & 

Literature Catalogue .......... $1.00 
Americana & Transportation 
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%* Please Inquire for Items of Special Interest + 


“look to Crandall’s for Quality” 





WESTERN NEVADA 
REAL ESTATE 


RANCHES e ACREAGE 
Income Property . 
Motels © Homes 


For descriptive literature 
write or call 


EDNA L. TISDALE 
REALTOR 


Post Office Box 758 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 
Telephone (702) 882-2677 








JARBIDGE — Continued from page 25 
mines. George Wingfield developed 
the Buster and the Success, and ore 
production faltered only briefly 
when Fletcher packed the first 
bullion shipment out of the canyon 
by mule train and kept right on 
going with it. 

ts initial fervor cooled, winter is 
D sever with the accepting 

earth. Winter cloaks the impas- 
sive mountains with capes of ermine 
and beads the high-shouldered 
canyons with ice brilliants. The fall- 
ing snow is a lace coverlet. The 
frozen river is a diamond necklace. 
The long winter nights are a se- 
quined velvet canopy, and the 
winters here are eight months long. 

In December, 1916, Jarbidge 
boasted a population of nearly a 
thousand when the _ thrice-weekly 
mail stage from Rogerson disap- 
peared in a blizzard. It was dis- 
covered at midnight hidden in a 
willow grove at the base of the 
canyon wall. The driver, shrouded 
in three inches of fresh fallen snow, 
had been shot through the back of 
the head and the mail sacks ripped 
open, emptied, and smeared with 
blood. A cordon of sentries was 
looped around the town at each 
track and trail to bind off traffic 
and a search conducted of each 
cabin and tent. A tinhorn gambler 
and town rounder named Ben Kuhl 
was sentenced to death for the kill- 
ing, and his accomplice, a full-time 
drunk and part-time miner called 
Cut-Lip Swede, was sentenced to 
life in prison. The $3,000 destined 
for Crumley & Walker’s Success 
Saloon was never found. 

When winter does at last depart, 
it peels back unwillingly from the 
lower mountainslopes. The frozen 
river breaks apart to flow like oil 
and crunch and shove the panes of 
surface ice against downstream 
rocks. Nights are shorter. Winter 
packs away its gifts of ice and 
ermine toward its next return and 
fades northward, exhausted, under 
cover of rheumy clouds. 

In 1917 the Guggenheim inter- 
Concluded on page 40 
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Great things are happening 
in Southern Nevada! 


NEW-s1,000,000 addition to 


existing $8,500,000 Convention 
Center. Now one of the West’s 
largest convention facilities! 


NEW-.: Major Hotels, adding 


2104 new rooms to existing 
20,064! 


NEW- Super-Sonic Airport 


proposed by industrialist Howard 
Hughes! 


NEW- $13,500,000 Highway 


construction since 1966! 


NEW- 18 Schools constructed 


since 1965! 


CLARK COUNTY POPULATION 
GROWTH 


1960 -127,016 
1967-269,500 


One of the Nation’s highest Church 
per capita ratings! 


GOING TO SOUTHERN NEVADA? 
CONTACT: 


SALA & RUTHE 


REALTY, INC. 


440 E. Sahara 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89105 
Tel. (702) 735-5182 
Industrial * Commercial 
Residential «+ Investment 
Real Estate 


Frank J. Sala - Charles L. Ruthe 
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TITLE INSURANCE 


itle GUARANTY COMPANY 


ESCROW SERVICE 
Keeping Pace with a Growing Nevada 


HOME OFFICE 90 COURT STREET, RENO, NEVADA 
BRANCH OFFICES AT CARSON CITY, ZEPHYR COVE 


Located in the heart of the Reno- 
Lake Tahoe Bonanzaland, Car- 
son City’s City Center Motel is 
a pleasant stroll away from the 
historic state capitol building 
and the unique Nevada State 
Museum. Reno, Lake Tahoe and 
rollicking Virginia City are each 
within an easy thirty minute’s 
drive from your room. Visitors 





ELKO, TONOPAH AND YERINGTON 


Issuing policies of title insurance for 
First American Title Insurance and Trust Co. 


STAY AT THE CENTE 


who like to be in the center of 
things keep coming back to the 
City Center Motel. 

89 units, pool, free multi-channel 
TV, free local calls, 24-hour 
switchboard, auto rental. 
Credit Cards accepted: Bank- 
Americard, Master Charge, Carte 
Blanche, Diners Club, American 
Express, Mobil. 


SMatel 


TRIE | 


Conler 


800 North Carson Street 
Carson City, Nev. * 702-882-5535 
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More than ever Nevada is leading the Westward Movement... 
because Nevada offers more. More growth! More excitement! 
More personal and professional benefits! Dynamic Nevada 
. . . Outstanding schools, facilities, services, entertainment 
and climate. 
Engineers and Scientists . . . investigate assignments with 
EG&G, Las Vegas, working on projects of national impor- 

tance involving nuclear rocket development and underground 

testing. Diversified projects, modern facilities, advanced 
equipment. ..in one of the most stimulating and challenging il 






engineering and scientific environments in the West. 
Inquiries and resumes invited. U.S. Citizenship Required. An 
Equal Opportunity Employer. Write EG&G, Personnel, 680 E. CY 


Sunset Road, Las Vegas, Nevada 89101. Las Vegas e Nevada 
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By Elizabeth Harrington 

High up in the mountains, 35 
miles southwest of Las Vegas, is 
found one of the places most sig- 
nificant to Nevada’s early history. 
This is the old Potosi Mine, the 
first lode mine ever worked in the 
state. Located near 8,504-foot Po- 
tosi Mountain, south of Las Vegas 
off the highway to Pahrump, the 
old mine is but a short distance from 
the historic Old Spanish Trail. An 
unpaved dirt road leads to Potosi 
and to travel over it a jeep or pick- 
up truck is advised. 


History does not reveal exactly 
when Potosi was discovered. Most 
historians are loathe to commit 
themselves definitely when dis- 
cussing the early history of South- 
ern Nevada — wisely so, because 
no maps or records of the Spanish 
period are known to exist. Many will 
speculate, however, and say that it 
is possible and even probable that 
a group of Spanish missionaries, the 
Franciscans, with a group of Mexi- 
can peons, sailed from Mexico up 
the Colorado River in 1776 as far as 
the big bend, near the present site 
of Hoover Dam, with the idea of 
teaching Christianity to the Indians 
and exploring the land and seeking 
wealth in the mountains. Then, pro- 
ceeding from this assumption, we 
can believe that these padres ex- 
plored the area, looking for silver 
and turquoise. They opened silver 
mines, the workings of which are 


ails during World War Hl, the end of a long career for. BOE, 
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said still to be in evidence, and 
they eventually left the area for rea- 
sons we cannot know. Substantiating 
the theory that the Spanish were 
here in 1776 are the lingering 
stories, mostly handed down by such 
Las Vegas oldtimers as the late 
Helen Stewart, that coins and relli- 
gious articles of the period have 
been found in the area. A rosary, 
for example, is supposed to have 
turned up in one of the old aban- 
doned mines and attached to it, coins 
from the Island of Luzon from 
which the padres had sailed in 1767. 

The first known trail near Potosi 
was blazed in 1829 by Rafael Ri- 
vera, chief scout and guide for the 
historic Armijo Party that was sent 
out by Jose Antonio Chavez, Gover- 
nor of New Mexico, to determine 
the shortest route between Santa Fe 
and California for the trading cara- 
vans of the day. The old Escalante 








Trail to Southern Utah had earlier 
been established. The Armijo Party 
now had to bridge the gap between 
Southern Nevada and California. 
Rivera scouted the mountains and 
the entire area around Potosi, and 
the route finally taken by Armijo 
was that which became the Old 
Spanish Trail. 

The modern recorded history of 
Potosi began in 1855 when the Mor- 
mon Church sent colonists into what 
they thought was a part of Southern 
Utah, to start a farming community. 
(Actually, at the time the area that 
is now Southern Nevada belonged 
to the New Mexican Territory and, 
later, to Arizona Territory.) Four 
years earlier, in 1851, the Mormons 
had started another settlement at 
San Bernardino, and it was while 
some of these colonists were travel- 
ing over the mountains from Las 
Vegas to that growing town that they 


came upon Potosi. After exploring 
the mine and finding it rich with 
lead and other metals, the nature 
of which they could not determine, 
they lost no time in sending word 
to Brigham Young about the find. 
Lead was then badly needed by the 
Mormons for making bullets, so 
Young immediately dispatched an 
experienced mining man, Nathaniel 
V. Jones, to take charge. Probably 
it was Jones who gave the mine its 
name — after the Potosi district in 
southwest Wisconsin where he had 
lived as a young man. The Mor- 
mons proceeded to dig a well near 
a running spring, and to build a 
number of log cabins in the three- 
mile ravine below the mine. They 
first tried to smelt the ore at the 
mine, using pitch and cedar wood 
for fuel, but because the water sup- 
ply proved inadequate they decided 
to haul the ore down to Las Vegas 


Aerial view of Potosi Mountain near Las Vegas. 


where springs were in abundance. 

Authorities differ on the subject, 
but it seems fairly clear from the 
journals they wrote in Las Vegas 
that the Mormons now built a small 
smelter inside the walls of the Las 
Vegas stockade and successfully re- 
covered lead which they sent back 
to Utah. This, then, was the first 
smelter west of the Missouri and the 
first ever to operate in Nevada. 

Oxen and burros— mainly the 
latter — were pressed into service 
to haul the ore, and evidently some 
of the burros wandered off or were 
released to go wild. At least num- 
bers of these lowly animals still 
roamed the hills around Potosi as 
late as 1919. 

Packing ore down over the moun- 
tains was a slow, tiresome task for 
the heavily-laden animals but the 
Mormons fortunately were able to 
establish a rest stop on a level spot 














part way down where there was run- 
ning water. Here they set up a camp 
that thereafter was always known 
as the Old Mormon Camp. 

After two years working the mine, 
during which time they founded a 
thriving farming community at Las 
Vegas, Brigham Young suddenly 
ordered the Mormons to return to 
Salt Lake because of serious trouble 
between the Federal Government 
and the Mormon Church, and on 
February 3, 1857, the colonists left 
Las Vegas and the mine — and 
thereby Potosi, became the first 
ghost town in Nevada. 

Following the departure of the 
Mormons, mining activities at Po- 
tosi continued sporadically for the 
next 40 years. According to existing 
records several large firms, such as 
the Silver State Mining Company in 
the seventies, were active during the 
period. However, much of the devel- 
opment at Potosi and nearby claims 
was performed by prospectors work- 
ing on their own. 

After the San Pedro, Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake Railroad (now the 
Union Pacific) was built through 
Southern Nevada in 1905, new as- 
says of the complex ore were made 
and when it turned out that, in addi- 
tion to its rich lead and silver de- 
posits, the ore also contained a large 
zinc content, Potosi was reactivated. 
The Yellow Pine railroad outlet was 
established in 1910, a smelter built 
at nearby Goodsprings, and Potosi 
then became one of the major pro- 
ducers of zinc, a metal in great 
demand throughout the country. 

Next to exploit this rich zinc de- 
posit was a large company, The Em- 
pire Zinc Company of New Jersey, 
with main offices in Denver, Colo- 
rado, which took over the mine in 
1913. Here in the ravine where the 
Mormons had built their log cabins 
98 years earlier, the Empire Zinc 
Company built an attractive little 
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camp with comfortable houses and 


other necessary buildings all of a 
uniform gray. The company in- 
stalled an electrical plant and built 
a calciner near the mine. An ex- 
cellent road was constructed and 
maintained from Potosi to Arden, 
over which the ore was hauled in 
large trucks to the railroad, there 
to be shipped all over the country. 

When the United States entered 
World War I in 1917, Potosi was 
classified as a priority defense proj- 
ect, producing badly needed zinc, 
silver and lead. As level after level 
was worked and hollowed out, the 
old mine literally gave her all 
towards the war effort. 

Besides all the war activity, the 
summer of 1918 was a productive 
one for the little camp in other 
ways — as is evident from the fol- 
lowing excerpts taken from the 
Las Vegas Age of August 3, 1918: 


POPULATION INCREASED AT 
THE POTOSI MINE 
Born —To Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. 
Smith, July 27, 1918, at the Potosi 
Mine in Clark County, Nevada, a 
daughter, Barbara Jane. Mr. Smith 

is the Engineer at the mine. 

— To Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Ste- 
phens, July 30, 1918, at the Potosi 
Mine, Clark County, Nevada, a son, 
William Winchel. Mr. Stephens is 
Superintendent of the mine. 

—To Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. 
Harrington, August 1, 1918, at the 
Potosi Mine, Clark County, Nevada, 
a son, Vincent Bailey. Mr. Harring- 
ton is the Bookkeeper at the mine. 

— The arrival of the three babies 
at the Potosi camp within five days, 
and the fact that they are the first 
babies ever born at the mine, con- 
stitute a remarkable coincidence. 
The Age is happy to extend the con- 
gratulations of the county to all 
concerned. 


After the armistice was signed in 
1918, the Empire Zinc Company 
began cutting forces rapidly as it 
was evident that it could not con- 
tinue working the old mine on a 
large scale. By late spring of 1919 


the large force of men had dwin- 
dled to only a few. The office force 
was also reduced. Ralph Smith, the 
engineer, was the first to go. He was 
sent to the main office in Denver. 
Next to be transferred was the super- 
intendent, Frank Stephens. The fore- 
man of the mine, Samuel Rowe, left 
to make his home in Long Beach, 
California. 

The only remaining member of © 
the office force was the bookkeeper, 
Arthur Harrington. The Empire 
Zinc Company placed Mr. Harring- 
ton in full charge of supervising the 
dismantling of Potosi. By fall the 
mine was completely shut down and 
dismantling was in full progress. 
The equipment was shipped to other 
mines belonging to the Empire Zinc 
Company, and the buildings were 
sold. Some were dismantled and re- 
assembled in Las Vegas. 

After the Empire Zinc Company 
abandoned Potosi, it was leased by 
A. J. and A. R. Robbins of Good- 
springs. In 1925 the old mine pro- 
duced 31,000 tons of zinc. Hearing 
of this huge output, the Interna- 
tional Smelting Company sent engi- 
neers to look over the property in 
1926. The assays made at this time 
showed much promise and the com- 
pany leased the mine for two years. 
But again it proved too expensive 
to operate and Potosi was aban- 
doned after a few months. 

And so this old mine, after yield- 
ing fortunes in silver, lead and zinc, 
and after enriching Nevada and the 
entire nation so handsomely, at last 
stands retired and deserted. But 
surely, having played a part for so 
many years in western history, Po- 
tosi is indeed worthy of honor in 
Nevada’s pioneering past. LO 
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WEST FROM NEVADA /; 


Major suppliers of consumer and wholesale prod- 
ucts are making Nevada their distribution gateway 
to 11 western and intermountain states and the 30 
million buyers of what they produce. 


A Nevada distribution facility can provide overnight 
service to a higher percentage of consumers in the 
West than can any other area. Add Nevada’s tax 


ay centers. They are here because: 


a 
gy inventory-taxed warehousing in California and relief 
@* from high cost warehousing at many eastern points 


benefits and this explains why an increasing number § 


of national firms are now taking advantage of the 
profit opportunities in this famous recreation area. 
Many lease space and shipping services of public 
warehouses. Others have built their own distribution 
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[] Nevada’s Free Port Law offers escape from 


of manufacture. [| Favorable interstate freight 


f rates. (_] Highway carriers can reach 75 percent of 
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/ State of Nevada, Carson City, telephone 882-7478. 


» the western market overnight. [] An ‘air condi- 


tioned’ climate allows ambient temperature storage 
with little need for costly air conditioning systems. 


For details, write or call collect, Governor Paul Laxalt or 
the Director, Dept of Economic Development, Clark Russell, 
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GET I THE THICK OF IT 
JUST FOR THE THIT OF IT. 


Living at Paradise Spa can put you right in the middle of year- 
round activity. When you own or rent a home at this world- 
famed health resort community, you'll find yourself caught 
up with interesting people, enjoying a myriad of fun-filled 
recreation. L) And while you are in the thick of it you can 
swing into an individually designed health program to 
shape you up and put new vigor in your life. All this can be 
yours as a resident of Paradise Spa, only five minutes from the 

Las Vegas Strip. (J One, two and three bedroom homes 
feature lush carpeting, decorator drapes, air-conditioning, 
stove and refrigerator. They surround a picturesque lake and 
maintenance-free grounds. Prices range from $13,750 to 
$30,500, rentals from $130 mo. See us today. We'll stick with 
you through thick or thin! 


Paradise 
GS Pia Vegas Blvd. So. 


Las Vegas, Nev. 736-1666 
A Community of Fine Condominium Homes 
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JACK W. BAY 


(702) 882-2181 


YOURE mi) 
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CHEMICAL C 


to keep your scenic and recreation areas 
more enjoyable, by manufacturing chemicals that control 
weeds and eliminate unwanted insects. 
DEL’s versatile and top quality insecticides provide a 
“Keep Out” barrier to all insects, without being harmful to 
humans. DEL’s wide range of weed killers are geared for 
action to keep your highways beautiful. 
Yes — DEL has what it takes to combat any problem that 
will arise while maintaining the valuable equipment used by 
municipalities. DEL is proud to provide departments of gov- 
ernment from coast to coast with the best in quality, research 
and service. People who want the best job done use DEL products 
for all their municipal needs. 
We now play a valuable role in Nevada’s industrial growth. 
: Our new plant in Reno will enable us to give Nevada and all the 
| _western states the fastest service possible in securing the best 
i municipal chemicals available. 





About the Contributors 


BILL VINCENT is editor of the Nevadan, the live- 
ly Sunday supplement published by the Las 
Vegas Review Journal. FRANK MITRANI, Las 
Vegas photographer, took the photos accom- 
panying Vincent’s story on Red Rock. par 
SHANNON BAKER is enjoying a successful career 
in journalism and advertising in Reno. ELIzA- 
BETH ORR of Ely deeply admires the skill and 
intelligence of the American Indian, as is 
evident in her story about Stewart. DAVID w. 
HERON is the Director of the Noble H. Getchell 
Library at the University of Nevada in Reno. 
DAVID TOLL, Reno writer whose stories have 
frequently appeared in this publication, allows 
his imagination free rein in his visit to Jar- 
bidge. PAULINE DE WITT, another frequent con- 
tributor, spent hours of meticulous research in 
putting together her story on wallpaper. mrs. 
ELIZABETH HARRINGTON of Los Angeles is an 
expert on mining activities at Potosi since, as 
a girl, she lived at the historic camp. DAVID 


_MUENCH of Santa Barbara provides more of 


his outstanding color photos for two stories in 
this issue, one of Jarbidge, one on the South- 
ern Nevada desert. 


Photo Credits 


Front Cover and illustrations for the article 
on Jarbidge, pp. 18-25: David Muench. Red 
Rock Ramble: Frank Mitrani. Gourmet Guide 
to the Desert: Don Dondero. You Are a Navajo 
— The Stewart Story: pp. 11-14, Don Wolter; 
p. 38, Highway Department. Library Fever: 
p. 14, Nevada State Historical Society; pp. 15- 
16, James Reinheller, Highway Department; p. 
17, Las Vegas News Bureau. The Paper on the 
Wall; wallpaper courtesy Goodsell-Sawyer 
House of Wallpapers, Reno. Moods of the 
Desert: David Muench. 
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As more 

BUSINESS LEADERS 

look at Nevada... 

MORE BUSINESS LEADERS 
THAN EVER — EVERYWHERE 
will be looking at 
NEVADA's 
Business and 

Industrial Development 

Issue coming this Fall. 

The issue is destined to become 
a standard business reference. 
Advertising space 

will be limited. 

Contact your Ad Agency 

or phone (702) 882-7677. 
TODAY! 
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See the Reno, 
Lake Tahoe Area 
BEST BYAV/S 







“$QUAW VALLEY. 
AVS 







Virginia City 
® 


avs CARSON CITY 






aS STATELINE 





Let Avis take 
the bugs out — 
of your vacation 


A shiny new Plymouth or other late 
model car is road-ready for you at § 
Avis! Buckle up and have yourself 
the sightseeing time of your life. 


AVIS 


RENTACAR 







trying harder 
to serve 
you better... 







from the Reno-Lake Tahoe area with offices 
in Reno at the Municipal Airport and 221 W. 
2nd St., the Sahara-Tahoe Hotel at South 
Lake Tahoe, Carson City, and at Tahoe City 
and Squaw Valley in California. 







For travel planning assistance call or 
write Avis or see your travel agent. 







©AVIS RENT A CAR SYSTEM, INC., 
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STEW ART — Continued from page 13 


Fanning out like the spokes of a 
giant wheel are the vocational shops, 
the ranch and the hospital and 
dorms. Painting, carpentry, pre- 
nursing, homemaking, mechanics, 
commerce and agriculture are but 
a few of the vocational offerings 
open to students at this completely 
comprehensive high school. Present 
plans call for a general expansion in 
the area of commercial subjects over 
the next few years. At the ranch, 
boys build roads, repair farm ma- 
chinery, plant and harvest crops and 
participate in the various 4-H pro- 
grams. Each week about 800 pounds 
of top Hereford beef is consumed 
in the school dining hall, a product 
of the Stewart school ranch. 

During his junior and_ senior 
years a student can expect to spend 
three hours of each school day in his 
vocational class where he is trained 
in a trade or prepared in technical 
classes for other more advanced 
schools. Many Stewart graduates go 
on to Haskell Institute in Lawrence, 
Kansas. Others attend business col- 
leges, community or junior colleges 
or seek admission to various West 
Coast trade schools. A portion of 
them will go directly to wage-earn- 
ing jobs. 

It has been said that no other ra- 
cial group is adept at so many arts 
and crafts as the American Indian. 
Craftsmen are growing in number 
every day in the United States and, 
proportionately, there are more 
practicing craftsmen among the In- 
dian people than any other group. 

Students at Stewart are no excep- 
tion. Such handicrafts as weaving, 
woodcarving, silver work, basketry, 
beading and pottery-making are in- 
variably popular. Indian craft work 
is also encouraged as a dormitory 
activity for both boys and girls. 
Some students have made their own 





tribal costumes to be worn at spe- 
cial functions of the Indian Club, 
an organization which emphasizes 
tribal dances and customs. Several 
of the more advanced sewing stu- 
dents entered the Nevada Make-it- 
with-Wool contest this year and 
placed well in open competition. All 
4-H activities are popular, too. 

It is small wonder that the drop- 
out rate at Stewart is far below the 
national public school average. With 
the broad curriculum, the various 
vocations, numerous interest groups 
and sports programs, there is, in- 
deed, something for everyone! 

Most noticeable to the first-time 
visitor is that fact that these young- 
sters are happy. Faces lift and 
smiles come quickly at Stewart. 
Surely professional educators would 
agree that a happy school is apt to 
be an effective school. Academi- 
cally, the school meets or beats 
many other Nevada high schools. 

While the majority of Indian 
youngsters in the nation now attend 
public schools, there was a time 
when they were educated within the 
confines of the reservations, at 
boarding or day schools. Some res- 
ervations had many schools. In 
states where the Indian population 
is sizable some youngsters may now 
attend public schools but board and 
room at dormitories operated by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Operating in Nevada at one time 
were nine separate reservation In- 
dian schools. But the trend here, as 
elsewhere, was the same and follow- 
ing World War II, as many families 
left the reservations and sent their 
children to public schools, the need 
for separate Indian schools declined. 
By 1956, when practically all of the 
reservation schools closed down, 
children still living on the reserva- 
tions were attending nearby public 
schools. 

In the Southwest, particularly in 
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the Navajo country where reserva- 
tions are large and families iso- 
lated, some children do not attend 
school at all or, at best, irregularly. 
Many families are so poor that they 
find it impossible to send their chil- 
dren to school. Disease, illness and 
parental reluctance keep others 
away. Orphaned children also face 
difficult problems. In all, the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs estimates that 
in the 18 states where the BIA still 
exercises some control over Indian 
education nearly 8,600 children do 
not attend school of any kind. The 
federal government is attempting to 
reach these ‘unfortunate families 


through health and welfare aid, den-- 


tal clinics, language courses and 
other assistance programs. But it all 
takes time, dedication and adequate 
appropriations. 

For children with problems such 
as these, the BIA still maintains 26 


Modern buildings blend with the old at Stewart where growth brings progress. 
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Indian boarding high schools in the 
United States. Stewart Indian School 
is one of these, and certainly among 
the best. 

Beyond need there is yet another 
criterion for qualification as a stu- 
dent at Stewart — a youngster must 
be Indian. This brings up that often- 
heard question, “When is one con- 
sidered Indian?” The government 
decided some years ago that anyone 
who could prove himself at least 
one-quarter Indian was, for official 
purposes, Indian and thereby eli- 
gible for available benefits. 

Graduating students who wish to 
continue their education may apply 
for admission to BIA post-secondary 


schools such as famous Haskell In- © 


stitute in Lawrence, Kansas, which 
specializes in vocational work. At 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, the new In- 


Concluded on page 41 
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A brand new AVIS car 
saves you 
transportation dollars... 
gives more freedom 

and fun... 

gets you around 
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in luxury and comfort! 


And the low Avis 
rate includes everything... 
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e FREE PICK UP 
& DELIVERY! 


e MAJOR CREDIT 
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e RENT-IT-HERE, 
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24-HOUR SERVICE 
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McCARRAN FIELD 
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MAJOR STRIP LOCATIONS 
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JARBIDGE — Continued from page 29 

ests bought the producing mines at 
Jarbidge and operated them un- 
eventfully until 1932 at a yield of 
millions of dollars in gold. During 
the 1920’s Jarbidge was the richest 
gold camp in Nevada, and the pop- 
ulation of the narrow, deep remote 
canyon surpassed two thousand. 
Seven frame buildings had been 
erected along the single street. The 
Newmont Corporation acquired 
property, in 1937, and crews drilled 
a shaft down a thousand feet, but 
when the shaft was sealed in 1942, 
not a single dollar’s worth of ore 
had been extracted. Mining since 
has been small-time. 


~~ n June the canyon shudders and 


stirs itself, relieved of the bur- 
_. den of winter’s presence. Trees 
cover their nakedness with leaves 
and springs weep unexpectedly in 
the shadows as sunlight loiters in the 
depths. Springtime, with caught 
breath and trembling, steals into 
winters mansion. Hurriedly the 
land sheds winter’s traces. 

Since the mines closed down the 
small hamlet of Jarbidge has re- 
mained an isolated pocket of hu- 
manity that is startled from its eight 
month doze by the arrival of visitors. 
With sleeping bags and camper 
trucks, and fishing gear and rifles, 





they prowl the surrounding hills to 
hunt the tumultuous life called out 
of winter hiding by the springtime 
thaw. 

Jarbidge Canyon responds to 
spring with such passion that the 
earth fairly bursts with blossoming 
flowers, and the very soil is damp 
with juices underfoot. Morning 
glory, hollyhock, hop vines, wild 
roses, chokecherry blossoms — the 
earth whispers up the heady fra- 
grances of her flesh to spring’s 
gentle breezes, and quail chuckle 
wantonly in the thickets. 

But snowcakes linger in the hid- 
den canyon crevices for eleven 
months out of twelve, and summer 
nights are chilly in Jarbidge Can- 
yon. Winter returns early there, and 
the winters are eight months long.L] 


AT TAHOE’S 


SOUTH SHORE 





Cocktails & Dining 


In the heart of the Sierras... 
yet only minutes from all the 
excitement. While dining you'll 
enjoy a magnificent view of 
Lake Tahoe. 
Featuring Outstanding 
Charcoal Broiled Steaks 
14% miles from Highway 50 
on Highway 19 (Kingsbury 
Grade) Stateline, Nevada 
(702) 588-6422 
Your hosts... 
Don and Cecelia Clements 


PONY EXPRESS 


FOR SALE 


AUTOMOTIVE LITERATURE 
ANTIQUE - CLASSIC - VINTAGE 
Black & White and Color 
1898 — 1968 


Classic & Vintage Car Literature on 
every American motor car 
manufactured from 1927 to 1932 


Monthly and Annual Show issues of the 
“Motor’’ Magazine (U.S.) - Automobile Trade 
Journals - Automobile Handbooks - Sales cata- 
logs - Portfolios - Books & Prints - Photographs 
- Blueprints - Drawings - Postcards - Magazine 
articles and illustrations - Shop and Service 
Manuals - Paintbooks - Body and Chassis Cata- 
logs and Manuals - Accessories Catalogs - 
Reference and Data Books - Instruction Books 
Owners’ Manuals - Information Books. 


WANTED 
ORIGINAL AUTOMOTIVE 
LITERATURE 


Please give full description of the literature, 
price, condition, size, number of pages. IlIlus- 
trations, black and white or color, description 
of cover. If literature is a reproduction or 
reprint or new publication of any kind, please 
state the fact. Top prices paid. 


KENT CRANDALL 
2215 Main Street, Rt. 2, Box 12 
NEWTON, KANSAS 67114 
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STEW ART — Continued from page 39 
stitute of American Indian Art of- 








fers many opportunities for talented 
young Indians. About 90 per cent of 
Stewart graduates seek post-second- 
ary training of some sort. 


A Better View of 


NEVADA 


Las Vegas e Reno « Lake Tahoe 


Behind Stewart’s success story lie 
many factors. Some of these are ex- 
ceedingly obvious. Today a young- 
ster with a proper academic back- 
ground plus the added advantage of 
vocational training has more oppor- 
tunity to attain “status.” He has a 
marketable skill. In other words, he 
is good at something. 


Hey Wanderer! 


Like to see the great sights around 
Nevada? But all that driving kind 
of takes the fun out of going, so 
why not do it the leisurely way 
. with LTR? We go where the 
interest is... and we do it with 
your safety and comfort in mind. 
Hoover Dam... Valley of Fire. . 
Grand Canyon... Death Valley. You 
name it... and we go there just about 
anytime it’s convenient for you. Come on 
. relax with LTR. See Nevada the way 
it’s meant to be seen. . . the leisurely 
way... with the folks who know 
how to make your vacation one 


to build memories on. 


: a Bp REGULAR INTER-CITY 
permits youngsters to accept Satur- ders : : PARLOR COACH SERVICE 
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While vocational training is not 
a cure-all for every, human or social 
problem, it does offer an outlet — 
an avenue for success to certain 
youngsters. School, for the first time, 
may have real meaning to a young 
man when he is first allowed to use 
a skill saw in a shop class. Perhaps 
this may be the single motivating 
factor keeping him in school and off 
the drop-out list. 

All children need to have the op- 
portunity to learn to work, to work 
for and please a regular employer. 
At Stewart the work program which 


day or week-end jobs in Carson City 










helps to promote maturity and self- TO SACRAMENTO 


OAKLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 


confidence. A student banking sys- 

tem operated by the school allows 

‘children to place their earnings in 
LAKE TAHOE 

savings or checking accounts. Some 

youngsters make regular, weekly 


deposits and in this way learn the 


TONOPAH 


basic principles of money manage- LAS VEGAS 


ment. HOOVER DAM 
The combination of a dedicated 
staff, a well directed educational PHOENIX 


program and the warm and whole- lala iakiaann acaiak ae wic ciel aa oN Cichat ee mag 
LAS VEGAS-TONOPAH-RENO STAGE LINE, Inc. 


Member: American Sightseeing Association 
é he 922 STEWART STREET, P.O. BOX 1600, 
LAS VEGAS NEVADA 89101 
Send us lots of information on seeing Nevada the leisurely way .. . by leaving all the details to you. 


some atmosphere of the entire cam- 
pus all combine to make Stewart 
a truly remarkable institution. Add 
some intangibles such as school 
‘ spirit and you have the entire story. 
' Small wonder that 600 teen-agers 
' find this unique school a fun place 
to live and a fine place to learn. L] 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY DAVID MUENCH 


DESERT MOODS 


Opposite — Sunrise. Insistent morning light reverber- 
ates against these massive walls of sandstone. The view 
is in the Red Rock Canyon Recreation Land, described 
in more detail in the article on page 4. Above — Deli- 
cate shades of autumn defy the sombre blues and grays 
of their mountain backdrop. Cactus Springs and the 
Spring Mountains, Clark County. Next Page — The 
Joshua trees dance, a clowning ballet company in frozen 
motion. View is from the Lee Canyon Road, the Spring 
Mountains in the background. 
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RIDE THE MIGHTY 
PONDEROSA WITH 
HERTZ isse eversning ~ 


insurance and gas 
too — to put you on the road to en- 
joyment: the Ponderosa Ranch (open- 
ing late in May, 1968), Virginia City, 
the high Sierras, Pyramid Lake, Car- 
son City, Lake Tahoe... . all within an 
easy hour of fabulous Reno. Six Hertz 
offices in the Reno area — 


RENO: Phone 

First and Center Streets 329-4157 
Reno Municipal Airport 329-1341 
TRUCKS - 385 Kietzke Lane 329-1328 


LAKE TAHOE: 
Stateline - Harrah’s South Lodge KI 4-7191 
Phillips 66 - Incline Village 831-0292 


CARSON CITY: 
Travelodge 882-1065 


Get a FREE 8x10 autographed color 
photograph of Ben, Hoss or Little Joe 
when you rent your car or truck from 
any of the Hertz offices listed above! 


ALL MAJOR CREDIT CARDS HONORED 


Truckee 
Virginia 
2 City 
Ponderosa 
28 | 
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NEVADA — Summer 1968 








Music, swinging and cool. 
Beautiful people, cool and 
swinging, till the dawn. It could be 
London. 

But it’s the Desert Inn, Las 
Vegas. One of the world’s truly 
abundant resort-hotels. 

With championship golf. 
Horseback riding through the 
painted desert. Swimming. Tennis. 
NV Colelahe-linmeriianleliarcem mle latalarca 
Fishing. 

On stage, “Pzazz '68”, the 
spectacular new musical revue of 
Hollywood's great film eras and 
beloved stars; a thrilling, exciting, 
ali tclale)6isyamaleys} tl fe4(omncol0] ane) mm cal= 
movies, from the silent flickers to 
high-camp epics. 

And four triumphant restaurants, 
including the regal Monte Carlo, 
whose Master Chef wili prepare any 
gourmet dish requested, on 24 
hours notice. 


Come. Join the beautiful people 
at the Desert Inn. It’s London. 
Vale mm aaiiamsie)saice 


DESERT INN 


Hotel, Las Vegas, Nevada 




















